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Exegi Monumentum 


CAROLUS A. LINDBERGH 
Trib. Mil. 
NAVIGIO PENNIGERO 
Quop Spiritus Sancti Lupovict APPELLATUR 
Ex America Septentrionali super Oceanum Atlanticum 
sine comite transvectus 


Secum LoQuiTuR 


Exegi monumentum aéris halitu 
conflatum, solido marmore durius, 

quod nec fama rapax nee fuga temporum 
possit destruere aut Aeolus invidus 
missis aethereis carceribus cavis 
ventorum subito mille cohortibus. 


Conspirat Boreas eum rabie Noti 

frustra contra ‘‘ Aquilam,’’ dum superas plagas 
eaelorum peragro pennigera rate 

‘‘Ludovici’’ agitata insuperabili 

prorsus ‘‘Spiritu’’; iter solus inauguro ex 

oris Americis, Oceanum super, 

Europae in celebres hospitio suo 

urbes. — Auspitiis actum iter optimis! 


Non omnis moriar! Spiritus, en, meus 
vivet, vivet enim, nee tumulum sciet, 
sed pennas agitans insuperabiles 
arvis de superis proteget, angelus 

ut ecustos vigilans, compita qui fera 
eaelorum repetent ocius alite. 


Exibunt socii nil pavidi mei 

pennatis ratibus trans mare turbidum, 
altos trans scopulos, dissita in oppida. 
Coniungent populos, quos male separat 
immensum pelagus; mutuus hos timor, 
fallax suspicio, aut invidiae furor 
amplexu arcuerant tempore pristino. 


Non omnis moriar! Tempore postero 

vivam in pectoribus milibus. Efferent 

iam gentes ‘‘ Aquilam’’ laudibus et colent 
pergratis animis ‘‘Spiritum’’ amabilem 
‘‘Ludovici,’’ agilem hane pennigeram ratem, 
vineentem indomitos Aeoleos equos, 

pacis dona ferentem oppida in ultima, 

dum Martem cohibet Tartareo specu, 

ne, quos unit amor, dissociet furor. 


Id. Martiis MCMXXIX. 


Roman Remains in Southern Spain 
II. SAGUNTUM 


The journey from Tarragona to Valencia by rail along 
the sea coast is one of the most picturesque of its kind. 
For long stretches the road runs practically on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and the towering moun- 
tains in the background, grey and arid, or verdant and 
tree-crested as the case may be, lend a further note of 
majesty that harmonizes well with the grandeur of 
sea and sky. It requires but a slight effort of the imagi- 
nation to dot the green slopes with pretty Roman 
villas—little white sanctuaries of rest and tranquillity 
amid the long vistas of olive groves and vineyards. 
The effect is somewhat heightened as one draws near to 
famous old Saguntum, especially if one happens to re- 
member Livy’s vivid account of the heroie resistance 
of the Saguntines to Hannibal in 219 B. C. before the 
beginning of the second Punic War. We will with the 
reader’s permission drop off our train at the neat little 
station and spend a few hours rambling through the old 
Castle of Saguntum, or sitting on the stone benches of 
the Roman Theatre, musing on the battles that here were 
fought and won. 

Modern Saguntum certainly does not justify Livy's 
glowing description of the city. ‘‘Civitas ea longe opu- 
lentissima ultra Hiberum,”’ is scarcely an apt deserip- 
tion of the sleepy little town of 7,100 inhabitants that 
greets the traveler’s eye as he steps out of the railway 
station into the dusty, sun-baked street. But what does 
impress the traveler, and what has impressed him for 
many miles back (though we have neglected to men- 
tion it), is the menacing pile of fortifications that 
frowns over the poor little town at its base; or to look 
at matters in a different light, that gathers the huddling 
white-washed, red-tiled houses into its protecting shadow 
and by its very terrifying aspect gives them excellent 
guaranty of protection and security. The position is 
certainly a very commanding one, and one can well un- 
derstand how, through the long centuries of history that 
Saguntum has witnessed, it has ever been considered the 
key to the surrounding countryside. It is, as Livy tells 
us, situated about a mile from the sea, and a beautiful 
view it is from the top of the turrets out over the farm 

land that intervenes, and miles and miles into the 
Mediterranean. 

A brief review of some pertinent facts will suffice to 
occupy the time that it takes us to toil up the steep 
hill to the recently-erected main entrance of the Castillo. 
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Saguntum is a town of purely Iberian origin. It en- 
tered into an alliance with Rome in 226 B. C. in order 
to check the spread of the Carthaginian power in Spain. 
In 219 B. C. Hannibal, recognizing the inevitableness of 
a second collision between the Romans and the Car- 
thaginians, resolved to take possession of Saguntum as 
being the chief obstacle to his supreme control of the 
country beyond the Ebro. The story of the siege and 
investment of Saguntum is one too familiar to every 
school boy to bear repetition here. But, to continue the 
history of the city after the period of Carthaginian 
rule,—in B. C. 214 the Romans recaptured Saguntum, 
and after the conclusion of peace in 201 B. C. they 
rebuilt the city. It never regained its former impor- 
tance, but the remains of its theatre, circus, and other 
buildings show that the new Roman city was of con- 
siderable magnificence. During the period of the Moor- 
ish domination in Spain, Saguntum was recognized as 
a highly strategie point, and the present walls of the 
Castle are almost entirely of Moorish construction, 
though from the very nature of the situation the actual 
position of the walls and the general arrangement of 
the citadel must necessarily have been similar to that of 
the time of the historic siege of Saguntum. 

We may pause here a moment in our toilsome climb 
and absorbing thoughts to enjoy a good view of the 
Roman Theatre which we are just passing. We shall 
examine it more in detail later, so we need not delay 
at this point. Suffice it to say that the theatre, though 
rather diminutive in size, is a very well-preserved ex- 
ample, indeed, and one that deserves special study and 
attention. We have arrived at the main gate of the 
Castle, and we may here pause to notice that it was 
from this side, the west, that Hannibal launched his 
attack. Livy thus describes the approach from the 
west: ‘‘Angulus muri erat in planiorem patentiorem- 
que quam cetera circa vallem vergens.’’ It was, indeed, 
the only possible avenue of attack, for on all the other 
sides the cliff walls are practically sheer. With the help 
of a bit of imagination one can very easily people the 
citadel with desperate Saguntines, and mark out the 
positions where the catapults were stationed, or where 
the battering-rams were crashed against the tottering 
walls, or where the great rolling towers were slowly and 
laboriously wheeled into position. One can easily hear 
the groans of the dying, the shrieks of the slaughtered 
women, the shouts of the victorious Carthaginians. It 
is all so peaceful now, so quiet and tranquil high up 
here overlooking the tiny houses below, and beyond 
the houses the fertile plain that stretches to the neigh- 
boring mountains or loses itself in the sleepy sea. But 
idle musings will scarcely advance us in our knowledge 
of Saguntum; your hardened archaeologist demands 
cold facts. The Moorish walls are in an excellent state 
of preservation, and if they mark the old ground plan 
of the original Saguntine citadel, then was it a strong 
military position, indeed. A pretty little Museum of 
Roman and Iberian antiquities stands in the very cen- 
ter of the Castle, and houses many valuable objects 
which were unearthed in the course of the government 
excavation. At the present writing the foundations of 
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an old Roman temple are being excavated with a view to 
obtaining a good knowledge of the position of the prin- 
cipal buildings in the Roman period, as well as in the 
hope of lighting upon some object of high interest and 
value to antiquarians. But time presses, so we must 
hasten on to our inspection of the Roman Theatre. 


The descent to the latter is a mere matter of a few 
minutes from the Castle. The theatre lies on the gentle 
slope of the hill that Livy has described for us, and its 
concentric tiers of seats are hewn out of the living rock. 
Of the spacious stage, or scena, there remain only the 
foundations; but on the east side fine vaults of the main 
entrance and of the wings of the auditorium are still 
standing. The auditorium (cavea), which is about 165 
feet in diameter, adapts itself, as in almost all ancient 
theatres, to the natural configuration of the hill. The 
rows of seats are very well preserved, and the division 
into ‘‘cunet’’ is quite well marked. The lowest two rows 
are wider and lower than the others, and probably 
served as platforms for the chairs of honor of the sena- 
tors and magistrates. In fine, the theatre is a perfect 
little gem in its way, and constitutes for the classical 
scholar a very mine of information and delight. 

Our review of the Roman remains in southern Spain 
doubtless should, if it were to be complete, take us far- 
ther afield than Tarragona and Saguntum; but in the 
other famous cities of the period of the Roman domina- 
tion the relics are so scattered and so meagre as to ren- 
der a detailed description of them a futile task. A 
broken eolumn here, a bit of wall or the ruins of a bridge 
there, these alone bear testimony to the great Empire 
that once gathered up these scattered regions and united 
them into an invincible whole. Italica, possibly, some 
five miles from Seville, where three emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Theodosius, were born, might be expected 
to furnish us with some interesting archaeological data ; 
but even here the excavations are only in their initial 
stages, and years are yet required to organize the find- 
ings so that they can be said to represent a definite 
advance in the field of classical archaeology. With these 
remarks, then, we will close. If our random jottings on 
things in which we profess a deep interest serve to help 
or entertain a fellow classicist, then we feel that they 
will not have been entirely devoid of purpose or utility. 


Chipping Norton, Oxon. P. J. McGowan, S. J. 


Homer is wise, he sees all round people. Not only 
through, but all round. Only Homer as a writer does 
this. . . . There is no situation in life, so a plus forte 
raison in fiction, Homer doesn’t touch. For instance, 
Priam goes to see Achilles, to ransom Hector’s body. I 
feel certain that Homer in that interview tells what 
any parents of nations who have been at war with one 
another, and whose sons have been killed in the same 
war, feel towards each other about the war, after it is 
over. 


—Maurice Baring, in ‘‘Tinker’s Leave.”’ 
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A Collective Plan for Literary Education 


In the interests of the great mass of learners, and 
with a view to their continuous and ordered progress 
in getting an expedite and uniform knowledge of the 
essentials of Accidence and Syntax, the Jesuit system 
provided for one set of grammar rules. These were to 
be used by all teachers and pupils, throughout all the 
classes of a college, and throughout all the colleges of a 
region. There was a considerable measure of provision, 
at the same time, ivr personal variation, in one aspect 
of grammar work. The collection of examples for syn- 
tax rules was positively required. They led to attentive 
and selective reading: they were a bond, or rather a 
transfer route, from reading to personal writing. 


The personal activity of pupils, and also of their 
teachers, naturally expanded in range as pupils reached 
the later stages of their five or six years’ course of 
literary training. This expansion was especially observ- 
able in respect of the final stage of systematic literary 
study. Uniformity was properly required in the gram- 
mar basis of that training. This never applied to the 
treatment of rhetoric. There were, from the year 1640 
onwards more especially, many Jesuit textbooks of 
rhetoric. But no such text was ever imposed on the 
teachers and the classes in our colleges. A master in 
the classes of humanity and rhetoric (corresponding 
somewhat broadly to the freshman and sophomore 
classes of American colleges) was encouraged, and, in- 
deed, expected, to fashion his own treatises on the rules 
of composition both in prose and in verse. It was the 
universal practice that the illustration of these rules 
should be sought, by the teacher and by the class co- 
operatively in the matter read by the class. That mat- 
ter was constantly changing. The regulations as to in- 
dividual exercises in the classroom nearly all turn on 
this adaptation of reading to the praelectio praecep- 
torum. This flexibility of personal practice in the later 
period of literary education was a far more fruitful 
principle than the use of one set textbook of rhetoric, 
composed by a person not in living contact with the class 
and its work, and equipped with isolated illustrative 
passages not personally drawn from reading done day 
by day. Manuals of this type did appear, and came 
somewhat into use, during the period 1640-1770. But 
they were, at the best, of inferior value. They could 
never replace the true article, which gave a sense of 
personal action and choice not alone to the master, 
but to the whole of a final class. This personal proc- 
ess of work was widely maintained in both Europe and 
America down to well beyond the year 1850. 


The development of vernacular studies and of Eu- 
ropean languages, in secondary courses, has to a marked 
extent made reliance on the external manual of com- 
position and of rhetoric, self-contained in its combina- 
tion of precepts and illustrations, the common practive 
of schools. But there is ample room for the restoration 
of the older and sounder method, which is at once more 
personal and more productive of real activity and as- 
similative exercise. Availing of the codperative proc- 
ess of preparation, a plan for its restoration is here out- 
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lined, consequent on the syntax process advocated in 
the preceding paper. 

The preparation, for all the colleges of a region, of 
a working set of rules for rhetoric, for the study of 
poetry, and for the practice of composition, could be 
undertaken by the codperation of the staffs of senior 
classes. These codes of rules should be at once terse, and 
universal in their outlook. They should be used both 
for Latin and for English, and also for all accessory 
languages taught. Having one such code would greatly 
assist in the true general education of these senior 
classes. They would unify literary training, and set 
one educative process in operation, thus ousting dis- 
parate and nontransferable methods. The application 
and illustration of these rules of composition and crit- 
icism should be the work of each teacher with his own 
class. Yearly variations of matter read, in various lan- 
guages, will give ample freshness and variety in the 
teacher’s work. As with syntax, it would be well to 
have a profusion of copies of these terse rules. They 
should be so printed as to allow of their separate use, 
one rule or precept being attached at the head of a page 
in the pupil’s notebook. Illustrative passages from all 
the languages studied, should be personally subjoined. 
The art of selective abbreviation, keeping the main 
phrases of the living illustration personally drawn froin 
the living source, the actual text, should be taught and 
applied. Wider individual reading can easily be en- 
couraged under this flexible system. Portions of the 
sets of rules used, definite and organically unified por- 
tions, could be revised each year at a teachers’ conven- 
tion; the revision of the whole could be completed with- 
in the space of three years. This would enable the prac- 
tising teacher to have a reasonable measure of partici- 
pation in preparing what he would have to teach and 
apply. The elaborate external textbook should, as in 
the case of grammar, survive only as a book of reference, 
for sparing occasional use. Ample variant plans for 
literary exercises, stated in principle only, not worked 
out in detail, should be annexed to these rule series. 
The class itself should have an increasing voice in de- 
termining to what specific matter these outline plans of 
exercises should be applied. The total result would be 
livelier work, more coherent and educative work, and 
the restoration of a distinctive system, flexible, codper- 
ative, practical, economic. 


Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, S.J. 


I prefer that a boy (sc. the future Roman orator) 
should begin with Greek, because the Latin, being in 
general use, will be picked up by him whether we will 
or not; while the fact that Latin learning is derived 
from Greek is a further reason for his being first in- 
structed in the latter. I do not, however, desire that 
this principle should be so superstitiously followed that 
he should for long speak and learn only Greek. . . The 
study of Latin ought therefore to follow at no great dis- 
tance and proceed side by side with Greek.—Quintilian. 


al 
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Classical teachers who have thus far managed to save 
their souls despite the Powers of Standardization, but 
whose spirit is nevertheless sorely tried at times by 
the cramping incubus of modern educational regimen- 
tation, will find solace and refreshment in the perusal of 
two articles which have appeared recently, one in Amer- 
ica (Mareh 2, 1929), the other in The Commonweal 
(February 20, 1929). The former bears the title, ‘‘The 
Teachers Joke Book,’’ and is from the witty pen of 
Robert R. Mahoney; the latter carries the signature of 
Douglas Bush, under the caption, ‘‘What Not to Do in 
College.’’ For fear that some of our readers may miss 
Mr. Bush’s exeellent contribution, we take the liberty of 
quoting here some of its salient points. In it the author 
gives a description of the honors system long in vogue 
in the four constituent colleges of the University of 
Toronto. 

‘“‘The problem’’ [of our colleges in America], says 
Mr. Bush, ‘‘is to prevent their being swamped by the 
masses of irresponsible children who come, or are driven, 
into college for the wrong reasons, and whose sheer 
weight of numbers and mental inertia turns most col- 
leges into high schools.’’ At Toronto, he tells us, 
‘*eourses and examinations are uniform, and degrees are 
granted by the university, not by the colleges. 

‘*Even more important than the division into colleges 
is the division of all arts students into two strata, honor 
and pass, throughout the four years. The honor courses 
are the various fields of concentration. . . . The eurrie- 
ulum is table d’hdéte, not a la carte; the four-year course 
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is elected as a whole at the beginning. . . . The courses 
are so arranged that the four years afford a rounded 
survey of the chosen subject. . The honor students 
constitute the real college of serious workers, and the 
pass courses provide for the mass whose interests lie 
mainly outside of education. . . . The small number 
of courses means that the university attempts not to 
teach everything that has a name, but to provide the 
means of a liberal education. 

‘Students of different years are not mixed, since the 
courses are arranged progressively. An _ instructor, 
therefore, is always teaching a homogeneous group, not 
a class containing majors and minors and sophomores 
and doctoral candidates. There is no mathematical ac- 
cumulation of As and Bs and Cs to show at what precise 
point one may be declared educated. Attendance ut 
classes is left to the discretion of the student. Each 
academie year is a unit, since there is no division into 
semesters or quarters, and in pass courses there are ex- 
aminations twice a year, in honor courses only at the end 
of the year. It is assumed that students who have to 
be driven by constant quizzes are not worth saving. 
The student is responsible mainly to himself, and is not 
in daily relations with the college office... . 

‘*There are no instructors in composition in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto—though the average of writing is 
higher than in most American colleges. 

‘‘One of the pillars of the Toronto curriculum is the 
honor course in classics, which takes a student through 
more ancient literature than is read by many American 
candidates for the doctorate. English style is 
learned not so much through continual writing out of an 
empty head as through continual translation. . . . 

‘‘In a large number of American universities prospec- 
tive teachers have to take a great deal of undergraduate 
work in pedagogy, so that while they ought to be learn- 
ing something they are being filled with the gaseous 
theory of teaching—and go forth to teach one knows 
not what to the next generation of university students. 

. At Toronto attention is concentrated on the honor 
students, the backbone of the undergraduate body. The 
comparative simplicity of the curriculum is based upon 
the old-fashioned belief that some kinds of knowledge 
are more important than others. It is also assumed that 
an educated person who wishes to follow a particular 
interest does not need to take a course in it for eredit.’’ 

This sketch may well make one wish to have a little 
of that academie sanity and freedom in our own free 
country. How such freedom would make many of our 
professors, who are being reduced more and more to 
the réle of tools to grind out credits, breathe up again, 
and feel that they are not machines, but human beings 
with the inspiring vocation of training human souls to 
truth and righteousness; and that, not by the mechan- 
ical standards of educational theorists, but by the light 
of their own rich experience of life. 


Fit enim nescio quo modo, ut magis in aliis cernamus 
quam in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinquitur.—Cicero. 
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The beautiful tribute to Colonel Lindbergh, which 
we present in this issue of the CLassicaL BULLETIN, was 
composed by the author of the well-known Musa Amer- 
icana Series, the Rev. A. F. Geyser, 8S. J., of Campion 
Preparatory School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. We 
feel with Father Geyser that Colonel Lindbergh’s 
memorable trans-Atlantic flight in the ‘‘Spirit of St. 
Louis’’ contained all the elements requisite for a poetic 
theme. The inherent symbolism of the flight itself, the 
hold it took upon the popular imagination in both 
hemispheres, and especially the hero’s own attitude and 
the emotions which, according to his own report, stirred 
the depths of his soul, would make even Horace him- 
self admit that here we have the very stuff of which 
poetry is made. 


Book Reviews 


Hellenistic Civilization, by W. W. Tarn. Pp. vii and 
312. (London, Arnold), New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1927, $6.00. 


The volume under review is an attempt by a compe- 
tent scholar to produce a general picture of Hellenistic 
Civilization, covering all its main phases with consid- 
erable detail. The amount of material compressed into 
the Historical Outline of the Introduction, as well as 
into the summaries of political and economic history 
throughout the work, is overwhelming. The Introdue- 
tion lacks organization and perspective, and some of the 
other summaries make rather dreary reading because of 
the same defect. On the other hand, the chapters on 
Hellenism and The Jews, Literature and Learning, 
Science and Art, Philosophy and Religion, are excellent 
and make very interesting reading, especially for the 
classical student. 

In the earlier chapters, the account of Hellenistic 
king-worship, as a political expedient, is illuminating, 
particularly in view of the later Roman Caesar-worship. 
About the Hellenistic phalanx, in its final clash with 
the Roman legion, the author writes: ‘‘Certainly the 
phalanx searcely had a fair chance at either Cynosee- 
phalae or Pydna, as both battles started irregularly ; and 
doubtless under its own conditions—level ground and 
impregnable flankguards— it would have beaten the 
legions or anything else. The phalanx like the 
deinosaurs, perished of overspecialization.’’ 


About the Greek cities, we cull the following from 
Chapter III: ‘‘Man as a political animal, a fraction 
of the polis or self-governing city-state, had ended with 
Aristotle; with Alexander begins man as an individual. 
Alexander was the first to transcend national boun- 
daries and to envisage, however imperfectly, a brother- 
hood of man in which there should be neither Greek 
nor barbarian.’’ Speaking of economic conditions, the 
author says: ‘‘The days when the Hellenistic world was 
called ‘poverty-stricken’ are, or should be, long past.”’ 
However, ‘‘meat scarcely came within the purview of 
the poor at all,’’ and the wages of the common work- 
ing man were wretched, a fact which probably drove 
many cities to corn-doles. ‘‘In an age full of contra- 
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dictions, none is more startling than the contrast be- 
tween the miserable state of wages and the amazing lib- 
erality of the wealthy. They would not pay; but they 
would give.’’ 

Following is Mr. Tarn’s verdict on the Ptolemies: 
“‘Their condemnation is that the money they acquired 
was in no sense used for the benefit of those who made 
it. They improved the land; they did not improve the 
condition of the people. There was no desire to oppress 
the Egyptians; but there was no desire to help them, be- 
yond keeping them fit for work, a thing done by every 
businesslike slave owner. If the library and the museum 
glorify the Ptolemies in the eyes of world history, that 
did not help their subjects; and material wealth and 
wealth of material need not blind us to the faet that 
their government, ethically considered, stood well below 
that of the other two Macedonian dynasties.”’ 


In connection with the literature of the age, Mr. 
Tarn remarks that the systematization of the production 
of papyrus and parchment led to the new phenomenon 
of ‘‘the literary man, who wrote, not because he had 
something to.say, but because to write books about other 
books was a pleasant thing to do.’’ Moreover, ‘‘ writers 
began to obtrude, instead of concealing, their personal- 
ities.’’ ‘‘Including science and philosophy, over 1,100 
Hellenistic writers are known, but most are little but 
names; for the great bulk of Hellenistic literature has 
entirely perished.”’ 


Referring to some of the outstanding writers of the 
time, Mr. Tarn warns against the prevalent mistake of 
considering the decadent life portrayed by Menander 
as in any true sense typical of the period. Of Calli- 
machus he says that, ‘‘were it not for his epigrams, one 
might almost say he was not a poet but a learned man 
writing verses. All that care and polish could do, he 
did.’’ Of his estimate of Theoeritus we quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘He perfected the pastoral, and left nothing 
for others; his suecessors are far below him, end Ver- 
gil’s Eclogues seem artificial copies. . . . Alone of the 
Alexandrians he has become a classic, because, alone of 
the Alexandrians, he could throw off all that Alexandria 
stood for and get back to Nature.’’ And this is his 
summary of Apollonius Rhodius: ‘‘ Apollonius’ epic 
[The Argonauts] stands alone. As a whole, it is a 
learned man’s failure. He could draw a picture, but 
could not tell a story; the celestial machinery creaks 
badly, and the language is troublesome. But one part 
of it—Medea’s love story in book I1I—is quite extraor- 
dinarily good. . Apollonius had no suceessor till 
Vergil used him as a model; but the Medea of book 
III is far better done than Dido. . . . Apollonius is 
the preeursor of half modern literature.’’ 


About the influence of Hellenistic poetry on Rome, the 
author says: ‘‘Hellenism only gave the Romans the 
form, and subjects to treat; it did not give them the 
vital matter of poetry itself . . . for that, the great 
poets—Lueretius, Catullus, Vergil—looked into their 
own souls.’’ The literature of Hellenism was rhetorical, 
and ‘‘rhetoriec,’’ avers our author, ‘‘ was eapable of some 
good, by teaching men to arrange their thoughts clearly ; 
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but it became one of the curses of Hellenism. Men con- 
cluded that style was everything and substance noth- 
ing; what you said was immaterial provided you said 
it according to rule, and avoided hiatus. For some rea- 
son rhetoric intoxicated Greeks; it took the place filled 
to-day by cheap journalism and the cinema. . . . It 
debased everything it touched.’’ 


We may conclude this brief survey of a volume filled 
with varied information, by a few quotations concern- 
ing Hellenistic art. ‘‘With Hellenism, art changes its 
character. Classical restraint goes; there are no longer 
limitations, for it is a time that tries all things and 
explores many new paths. All the tendencies of the 
time are in its sculpture: lack of repose, . . . self- 
consciousness, . . . romanticism and realism even to 
ugliness. Decadence ultimately shewed. , 
Idealism gradually declined. . . . But even so, technical 
skill never failed till sculpture at the end became a 
trade.’’ 


‘*Nothing can be said here of Hellenistic music except 
that it played as great a part as to-day, and its appeal 
was not confined to the educated. . . . But music is a 
lost world; not merely because it has perished, but be- 
cause, if we had it, few would now understand it, since 
Greek music was based on the employment of finer in- 
tervals than the semitone.’’ 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Psychology, Ancient and Modern, by George Sidney 
Brett, M. A. (Oxon.), Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Pp. 179, Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1928. 


This book has for its laudable object a survey of the 
contributions of classic Greece and Rome to the science 
of psychology. It is surpising to find such a wealth of 
material in what we consider so distinctly modern a sub- 
ject, especially when we remember that only that mat- 
ter which applies to scientific psychology has been used. 
Even social psychology can profit by the ethical and 


political writings of the ancients. We hear so much 


about the recent origin of the science of psychology 
that it is well to remind ourselves that scientific investi- 
gation is not an invention of the nineteenth century. 
Aristotle was an experimentalist par excellence, and 
much of his data has found full confirmation in the re- 
fined experimental methods of our own day. 

The author has brought a great deal of erudition to 
his work. In his chapter on ‘‘The Great Tradition,’ 
however, he makes no mention of the important part 
played by the great Scholastics, especially St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in purging the texts and in preserving and 
spreading the teachings of the ‘‘Philosopher.’’ The 
book also perpetuates the uncritically accepted tradition 
that, from the time of the Greeks until the scientific 
revival of the seventeenth century, there was no ad- 
vance in psychology. 


St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR P. Mapgett, S. J. 
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Dr. Johnson Imitates Juvenal 


In the year 1738 Dr. Johnson came to the notice of 
the literary world by the publication of London, an imi- 
tation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. Boswell speaks 
of the piece as follows: ‘‘But what first displayed his 
transcendental powers, and ‘gave to the world assurance 
of the man’ was his London, which came out in May 
this year, and burst forth with a splendor, the rays of 
which will forever encircle his name.’’ 

The satire did make Johnson. This is a matter of 
history. The rest is Boswell’s. Passing over the biog- 
rapher’s obvious enthusiasm, it may be interesting to 
consider how the imitation compares with the original. 
No one who has ever made this comparison has any 
doubt as to whose name was encircled by the greater 
number of rays. 

One has only a general idea of the consummate art of 
Juvenal until one sees how little of it a great English 
artist can capture. This is said in all deference to Dr. 
Johnson, who probably realized more than anyone the 
deficiencies of his imitation, which Boswell trumpets as 
‘*undoubtedly one of the noblest productions in our lan- 
guage both for sentiment and expression.’’ 

Of Johnson’s failure to come up to the pitch of the 
model, the first that the modern reader notices is in the 
prosody. His stiff heroic couplets with their many end- 
stopped lines show a certain awkwardness beside the 
graceful numbers of Juvenal. In the Roman’s hands 
the hexameter is as fluid as prose, and there is a leisurely 
movement to his lines, especially the opening ones in the 
Quid Romae Faciam, which Johnson never reaches. This 
is noticed the more because in the first two stanzas of 
London the thought of the original is closely followed. 
By this juxtaposition the attempts to produce some of 
Juvenal’s qualities, especially his delicacy of touch and 
his graphic picturing, are made to seem weaker than 
perhaps they really are. 

A comparison of Juvenal’s humorous anticlimax in 
lines 5 to 10 with Johnson’s paraphrase of it will give 
some idea of the Englishman’s heavier touch: 


Nam quid tam miserum tam solum vidimus, ut non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 

Tectorum assiduos ac mille pericula saevae 
Urbis et Augusto recitantes mense poetas? 

For who would leave unbrib’d, Hibernia’s land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all whom hunger spares with age decay; 

Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 


Juvenal as he walks beside his friend beneath the 
dripping arch at the Porta Capena, and descends into 
the valley of Egeria among the monuments of the dead 
and the fountains whose green margins a decadent taste 
has covered with imported marble, is a picture that is 
not easily forgotten. Johnson’s Thales stands against 
a somewhat colorless background at Greenwich on the 
Thames: 
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While Thales waits the wherry that conteins 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 

On Thames’s bank, in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles on the silver flood; 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 

We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth; 

In pleasing dreams, the blissful age renew; 
And call Britannia’s glories back to view; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
The guard of commerce and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch’d, excise oppress’d, 
Or English honor grew a standing jest. 


Sed dum tota domus reda componitur una, 
Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam. 
Hic, ubi nocturnae Numa constituebat amicae, 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judaeis; quorum cophinus foenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis. 

In vallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris. Quanto praesentius esset 
Numen aquis, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum. (10-20) 


London rarely rises above the level of an imitation. 
The lines: 


Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy, 

The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay, 


are in some respects an improvement on the original 
(Juvenal 54-57), but if we take into consideration the 
whole passage from which Johnson’s lines are taken, we 
find that he falls considerably short of Juvenal in gen- 
eral effect because of diffuseness. Again, in his passage 
on the French, Johnson catches all the well-controlled 
scorn and swift movement of the Roman’s anti-Grecian 
tirade. His rigid distichs become mobile for a moment 
under the force and sincerity of his feeling. But he 
seems to have despaired of reproducing the scorn of 
the next line where Juvenal at the climax of his rage 
asks, ‘‘Is a man to sign his name before me, and recline 
on a couch above mine, who has been wafted to Rome by 
the wind that brings us our damsons and figs?’’; or the 
pathos of the next, ‘‘Is it to go for nothing that as a 
babe I drank in the air of the Aventine, and was nur- 
tured on the Sabine berry ?’’ 

The following stanza (‘‘studious to please,’’ ete.) is an 
interesting study in how much force Johnson’s lines 
lose by failing to follow the concreteness of his model. 
This is but one of many examples of this fault that the 
reader will observe. Perhaps the most outstanding is 
his imitation of the famous passage beginning Quis 
timet, ete., where Juvenal sketches the interior of the 
third-floor attic under eaves with the pigeons. Some 
of the Roman’s best touches are missed. In place of 
the realistic statement of the poor furniture, and the 
books gnawed by the ‘‘unlettered mice,’’ Johnson gives 
us the enumeration of a few colorless generalities. 

But hark! the affrighted crowd’s tumultuous cries 
Roll through the streets and thunder to the skies; 
Rais’d from pleasing dream of wealth and pow’r, 
Some pompous palace or some blissful bow’r; 
Aghast you start and scarce with aching sight 
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Sustain the approaching fire’s tremendous light; 
Swift from pursuing horrors take your way, 

And leave your little all to flames a prey. 

Vivendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli 

Nocte metus. Jam poscit aquam, jam frivola transfert 
Ucalegon; tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant. 

Tu nescis: nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 
Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 

A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbae. (196-200) 


Of course, this description, of which we have given 
only a part, is a piece of consummate art, one of the best 
things Juvenal ever did; so it would not be just to 
blame the imitator too much. It is impossible ade- 
quately to render into any language the contrast and 
color of the lines that begin with the confusion of smoke 
and fire and end in the dramatic tranquillity of the little 
room, up where the ‘‘gentle doves lay their eggs’’; or 
the wistfulness of the subsequent enumeration of the 
room’s poor chattels. ‘‘Poor Codrus had nothing, it is 
true, et tamen illud perdidit infelix totum nithil.’’ 

If so far I have seemed somewhat too harsh on Dr. 
Johnson, the fault is Boswell’s. His extravagant 
‘‘blurb’’ provokes the strictest kind of comparison, and 
tends to make one forget that London is not entirely an 
original work, but an imitation. Something of what 
Johnson can do when he is not hampered by the text 
is seen in his lines on the passage Si potes avelli, ete. 
(223), where he departs from Juvenal’s prosaic tone. 
His lines here are lyrical, a luxury the Roman rarely 
permits himself—whether from the leanness of his 
genius or from choice, it is not certain. Horace would 
have done with this passage just what Johnson tries to 
do. It is a lyrical moment when pastoral notes are ex- 
pected. There are several other occasions in his satires 
where Juvenal refuses the invitation to song on rural 
themes. Is it because being a city man, he did not 
sympathize with country joys and was afraid of being 
insincere and unspontaneous? There is ample evidence 
that, bad as the city was, he preferred it to life in the 
Sabine hills. 

The modern imitator of this satire would not have 
overlooked the passage (232-248) on traffic noises and 
the difficulties of transportation in Rome, as Johnson 
does. But most of all the modern wonders why the 
English savant failed to be impressed by the next and 
most dramatic of Juvenal’s passages, telling how death 
came to a Roman citizen during a mishap in the city’s 
early morning rush hour. Perhaps there is something 
more appealing to us in the citizen hurrying, to get his 
dole, through the streets crowded with fellow toilers, the 
traffic jam, the accident, the mangled body on the pave- 
ment, the flash back to those who await the return in 
the little apartment of him who now sits, a new arrival, 
on the Stygian banks, penniless, and shuddering at the 
grim ferryman—perhaps in this little drama we see 
pathos that a Londoner of Dr. Johnson’s day would 
have missed. For it is the prototype of our commonest 
tragedy, and here we have it put up in a style that city 
editors look for, and seldom see—colorful, moving, dra- 
matic. 
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One is somewhat disappointed, too, in the handling 
of the encounter between the citizen and the thug. To 
us this is one of the most delicious pieces in the satire. 
There is a wistful mixture of the tragie with the humor- 
ous, and a queer hyperbole which reminds us very much 
of our comic-strip artists. Our great modern satirist 
Rube Goldberg would have treated the situation in just 
the way Juvenal does. But Dr. Johnson passes it by. 

The appeal of the classies is, indeed, perennial; one 
generation admires them for one thing, the next for 
quite another. And perhaps this explains better than 
anything else Pope’s and Boswell’s admiration for Dr. 
Johnson’s London, and our own disappointment. 

St. Louis, Mo. CALVERT ALEXANDER, S. J. 


A Plural of Dignity in the Gospel of St. John 

A conspicuous example of the plural of dignity, and 
one that still gives rise to much discussion, is the 
oidanev of the last pericope in the last chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John. This last chapter is 
now almost universally known as the Appendix. Nor 
is it necessary to object to this designation; for the 
chapter does seem to be a subsequent addition. But 
we must not fail to proclaim unhesitatingly—what style, 
grammar and diction most certainly evince—that this 
addition is the composition of the writer who wrote the 
whole Gospel. Some critics profess to see in this 
oidauev a joint declaration of the Elders of Ephesus. 
It is not inconceivable that such a testimonial might 
be appended by John’s disciples. But in that case one 
would expect them to notify the fact to readers. 

As a grammarian I am loath to admit, at the end of 
a work which is so pronounced a unity, the sudden in- 
trusion of an outside voice. So strong a personality as 
the author scems to be, would hardly tolerate such inter- 
vention without giving notice of it himself. His unique 
claims as eye-witness of the events he records, would 
not suffer an insertion not stamped by his own ap- 
proval. On the other hand, when one recalls how the 
author has, more than once and in unmistakable terms, 
emphasized directly and indirectly his direct personal 
witness to Christ, nothing seems more natural than that 
he should elose his record with a final re-assertion of his 
personal contact with the Master. And he does so in 
the only manner open to him, by choosing a type of 
formula consistent with his resolute determination to 
maintain anonymity. 

Anonymity was a precedent set by the three previous 
evangelists and followed by St. John. Hence, the adop- 
tion of the allusive and indirect mode of referring to his 
work, far from having anything astounding about it, is 
not only quite natural but absolutely necessary for a 
writer who has all along chosen to remain anonymous. 
If he spoke of himself he could do so only in the third 
person, and the mention of the ‘‘beloved disciple’’ af- 
forded the opportunity of revealing his identity in the 
only manner compatible with persistent anonymity. I 
fail to see how, granted these restrictions, he could have 
used any other form of expression to assert authorship 
than the words, ‘‘this is the disciple who wrote this.’’ 
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Thus anonymity is retained to the very end, while it 
furnishes this indirect revelation of authorship by the 
reference to one of the dramatis personae concerning 
whom the author had just supplied important and, un- 
der the circumstances, indispensable information. The 
reference is to the nabytys thus mentioned. And this 
is none other than the beloved disciple, the émotjttos, 
who must have been known in all the churches by the 
time the Fourth Gospel was being committed to writ- 
gin. Then the evangelist adds the closing sentence, 
‘‘and we know, oidauev, that his testimony is true.’’ 
The peculiar thought sequence of the writer necessi- 
tated this addition which is in keeping with his known 
mentality. In III John 12 he writes: ‘‘Thou knowest 
that our testimony is true,’’ and in John xix, 35, we 
read: ‘‘And he that hath seen, hath borne witness, and 
his witness is true; and he (1. e., who hath seen) knows 
that what he says is true.’’ The last clause of the Gos- 
pel recchoes this same testimony, with a slight change 
in its mode of presentation. 


The plural of dignity replaces the periphrastie imper- 
sonal statement made in the third person; but it enables 
the author to avoid, what he has throughout labored 
to avoid, the direct use of the personal pronoun éy. 
I am inclined to believe that we have here simply an 
instanee of the editorial ‘‘we.’’ Should it, however, 
seem preferable to explain this plural as analogous to 
St. Paul’s plural of associated authorship, and to de- 
seribe this oidauev as plural of associated witness, 
such an explanation could not be summarily disre- 
garded. Just as in St. Paul many a “peis repre- 
sents the Apostle and those companions specially asso- 
ciated with him, so in this passage, it is quite possible, 
and even probable, that St. John is associating with him- 
self his many Asian followers, in his witness to the truth 
of the events he has recorded. 

The extensive use of the plural of dignity in the 
Koiné is a phenomenon acknowledged by scholars and 
corroborated by students of the Papyri. It is of fre- 
quent occurrence in St. Basil’s Jetters (see Sister Way, 
Style of St. Basil’s Letters, Cath. Univ. Patrist. Series). 
The plural of dignity must be tabulated among the un- 
Attie characteristics of post-classical Greek. 

The theory of ‘‘associated witness’’ referred to above 
is maintained by two scholars of distinction. As the 
learned Fr. Knabenbauer points out, ‘‘corroborat 
(Ioannes) swwm testimonium etiam scientia aliorum dis- 
cipulorum: ‘non solum ego, sed omnes,’ scimus hoc testi- 
monium esse verum, ita ut totius ecclesiae Ephesinae 
quasi vox et affirmatio habeatur.’’ Or, in the words of 
Prof. Plummer (Cambridge Greek Testament): ‘‘The 
aged Apostle in bringing his work . . . to a conclusion 
may have included that inmost cirele of disciples (to 
whom he had frequently told his narrative by word of 
mouth) among those who were able to guarantee his ac- 
euracy. With a glance of affectionate confidence round 
the group of devoted hearers, he adds their testimony 
to his own, and gives them a share in bearing witness to 
the truth of the Gospel.’’ 


Rainhill, England. JOHN Donovan, 8. J. 
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